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widely recognized to be a written form of an archaic Greek tongue. At some time,
either 1600, 1500, or 1450 B.C., the Mycenaean Greeks apparently captured Knossos
and ruled it for a period, either from 1600 to 1150, or from 1450 to 1400 B.C., during
which time they either brought their Linear B script with them or adapted the Linear
A of the Cretans to their own Greek language. All these matters have been the subject
of intense scholarly controversy for nearly fifty years. In any case the Mycenaeans are
believed to have given the major form to a civilization that dominated the Aegean area
from around 1400 to 1100 B.C.
Unfortunately, little light has been thrown on the role of education in either
Minoan Crete or Mycenaean Greece. About all we can do is assume that the com-
mercial interests of both Cretans and Mycenaeans brought them in touch with the
literate world of the Eastern Mediterranean and that their writing developed out of
their seagoing contacts and mercantile interests. The vast majority of documents so far
deciphered from Linear B consists of records, inventories of goods, accounts, ritual
lists, names of towns, and historical figures. So far, no extensive poetry, literature,
science, religion, or wisdom literature has come to light.
We are thus left with the assumption that the written languages of Linear A and
B were a result of the same general sort of development whereby the scribes of
Mesopotamia, Egypt, the Levant, and Asia Minor produced their respective written
languages. This process entailed long and arduous training to learn to read and write
the scripts through some form of formally organized schools. We can only infer that
the Cretan and Mycenaean societies also had scribes and thus had schools of some
kind. This is the assumption made by H. I. Marrou, the foremost historian of ancient
education.4
At the moment we can go little further, except to say^that the Cretan and
Mycenaean experience was part of the widening orbit of civilization which now began
to embrace parts of southeastern Europe and Asia Minor as well as the Middle Eastern
core area in the second millenium B.C. Their language efforts may have been a part of
that ferment of experimentation which the scribes of the Levant were beginning to
undertake as early as the seventeenth or sixteenth centuries B.C.
What the Aegean heritage might have bequeathed to the later Greeks, if the
Mycenaeans had not been driven out of Crete around 1400 B.C. (or 1150 B.C.
according to Palmer) when Knossos was finally destroyed, or if the Mycenaean Greeks
had not been driven from their homeland by the invasions of the Dorian Greeks
between 1200 and 1000 B.C., one cannot say. There is some evidence that the
Minoans were a more peaceful lot, for the Knossos palace was not fortified; pre-
sumably, therefore, the Cretan scribes played a prominent administrative role in their
government. On the other hand, the warrior class of charioteers and nobles in Mycenae
may have given the military an early primacy over the scribes in their governmental
and cultural affairs.
As it is, there seems to have been a great decline if not a complete disruption of
the literate tradition on both Crete and mainland Greece following the destruction of
4H. I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, Mentor Books, New York, 1964, p. xix.